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ANTHROPOLOGY. 

The Discovery of an Ancient Tomb near the Holy Sep- 
ulchre, Jerusalem. — Early in October, 1886, excavations made 
on Christian Street, Jerusalem, resulted in the discovery of a 
tomb, evidently of great antiquity, far below the pavement. 
Christian Street is a narrow street running northerly and south- 
erly, to the eastward of Hezekiah's Pool, and west of the Church 
of the Holy Sepulchre, connecting, at its northerly extremity, 
with the Via Dolorosa, which last is the traditional route trav- 
ersed by Christ on his way to be crucified. The tomb is situ- 
ated towards the east side of the street, and is exactly seventy- 
two feet due west from the Holy Sepulchre. It is two and 
one-half feet in height, and is of rude construction, the sides 
being formed of large stone slabs uncemented, while it is covered 
with similar slabs on top. 

Soon after the unearthing of the tomb I was on the spot, and 
made as full an examination of it as the circumstances permitted ; 
but the careless and clumsy work of the fellaheen had injured 
or destroyed much of the contents. I found the base of the 
tomb was fifteen and one-half feet below the surface of the 
street ; and the section made by the excavation plainly showed 
that the original surface of the ground was a hill-side sloping in 
the direction of the Tyropceon Valley. The slope and depres- 
sion were filled up with an accumulation of debris so as to be 
almost obliterated or made nearly level. The debris, composed 
of all sorts of rubbish of the ancient city, above the tomb 
amounted to four feet in thickness, but, of course, greatly in- 
creased towards the southward or lowest part of the slope. 
The base of the tomb was therefore eleven and one-half feet 
below the original surface of the hill-side, an unusual depth, 
which might be taken as implying great antiquity. 

Within the tomb were found two interments, one being the 
much-decayed bones of a man, buried with the head to the west. 
The other was an instance of cremation, the remains being en- 
closed in a cinerary urn, and consisting of calcined bones 
mingled with ashes and charcoal. With these were lachrymal 
vases of terra-cotta, several of which were broken in the ex- 
humation; but two were taken out unfractured. Though of 
rather graceful shape, they are of coarse make, and resemble 
each other in design, except that one is about one-third larger 
than the other, and is ornamented with four devices or figures 
(perhaps an inscription) in a dark (blackish) paint or stain, which 
in some places is barely traceable. The body of each vase is of 
oval outline, with flat bottom, and contracts into a long, taper 
neck, with trumpet-shaped mouth. The larger is a little over 
six inches, the smaller about four and one-third inches, in height. 
I was at once struck by their close resemblance to similar vessels 
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in collections in Jerusalem, which have been assigned to Phoe- 
nician origin, and to others brought from Cyprus ; also to the 
more ancient of the Cypriote pottery which I had seen in the 
British Museum and the Louvre, as well as in the celebrated 
Di Cesnola collection in the American Museum, New York. 

The cinerary urn, only the fragments of which have been seen 
by me, is of the same description of earthenware as the tear- 
bottles or vases, but is of a redder color. It is remarkably thin 
and fragile in proportion to its size, being about one-eighth of 
an inch thick. 

All who have seen the tomb here described, and who are of 
experience in such antiquities, unhesitatingly assign it to the 
Canaanitish or Jebusite period. There can be no doubt as to its 
great age. 

It is insisted on by many that this discovery largely favors 
the belief that the true sites of Calvary and the tomb of 
Christ are not those generally accepted, but are identical with 
the high knoll at the Cave of Jeremiah and the tomb in 
the garden near by, outside the walls of Jerusalem, near the 
Damascus Gate, they arguing that the Jews would never have 
selected as a place of interment a Jebusite or Canaanitish burial- 
place. 

Though this may not be considered as conclusive, the facts 
here given may be regarded not only as interesting and valuable, 
but as forming an additional link in the chain of evidence slowly 
but surely encircling this important subject, and about which I 
shall have more to say anon, having accumulated thereupon 
much curious and determinative material, but with which I am 
not prepared to deal at present. Among the testimony I include 
the wonderful, massive, and extensive Roman pavements recently 
brought to light in this city, and which have bearings on the 
case of unquestionable and significant character. — Henry Gillman, 
U. S. Consul, Jerusalem, Palestine. 

MICROSCOPY. 1 

Albuminized-Felt Tablets for Mounting Anatomical Prepa- 
rations. — Anatomical preparations are usually exhibited mounted 
on plates of glass, wax, or wood, in alcohol. For many objects 
— e.g., whole animals — glass plates are excellent mounting-tab- 
lets, but they do not serve this purpose well in the case of 
delicate preparations, such as the internal organs of insects, 
molluscs, etc. Wood or wax tablets are generally employed 
when the parts of the preparation require to be fixed in place by 
pinning; but these tablets are objectionable, inasmuch as they 
are attacked by alcohol. 

1 Edited by C. O. Whitman, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 



